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JOHN HAMBDEN. 


He was a gentleman of a good family in Buck- 
inghamshire, and born to a fair fortune, and of 
a most civil and affable deportment. In his en- 
trance into the world, he indulged to himself ali 


. the licence in sports and exercises, and company, 


which were usual by men of the most jolly con- 
yersation. Afterwards, he retired to a more re- 
served and melancholy society, yet preserving his 
own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and above 
all a flowing courtesy to all men; though they 
who conversed nearly with him, found him 
growing into a dislike of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the church, yet most believed it rather 
a dislike of some churchmen, and of some intro- 
ducements of theirs, which he apprehended 
might disquiet the public peace. He was rather 
of reputation in his own country, than of public 
discourse, or fame in the kingdom, before the 
business of ship-money; but then he grew the 
argument of all tongues, every man enquiring 
who and what he was, that durst, at his own 
charge, support the liberty and property of the 
kingdom ; and rescue his country, as he thought, 
from being made a prey to the court. His car- 
riage throughout this agitation, was with that rare 
temper and modesty, that they who watched him 
narrowly to find some advantage against his 
person, to make him less resolute in his cause, 
were compelled to give him a just testimony. 
And the judgment that was given against him, 
infinitely more advanced him than the service 
for which it was given. When this Parliament 
begun (being returned Knight of the Shire for 
the.county in which he lived,) the eyes of all 
men were fixed upon him, as their Patriz 
Pater, and the pilot that must steer the vessel 
through the tempests and rocks which threaten- 
ed it. And, I am persuaded, his power and 
interest at that time, was greater to do good or 
hurt, than any man’s in the kingdom, or than 
any man of his rank hath had in any time; for 
his reputation of honesty was universal, and his 
affections seemed so publicly guided, that no 


corrupt or private ends could bias them. * 


He was of that rare affability and temper in 
debate, and of that seeming humility and sub- 
mission of judgment, as if he brought no opin- 
ion of his own with him, but a desire of infor- 


‘mation and instruction; yet he had so subtle a 


way of interrogating, and under the notion of 
doubts, insinuating his objections, that he infused 
his own opinions into those from whom he pre- 
tended to learn and receive them. And even 
with them who were able to preserve themselves 
from his infusions, and discerned those opinions 
to be fixed in him, with which they could not 


comply, he always left the character of an in- 
genuous and conscientious person. He was in- 
deed a very wise man, and of great parts, and 
possessed with the most absolute spirit of popu- 
larity, and the most absolute faculties to govern 
the people, of any man I ever knew. For the 
first year of the Parliament, he seemed rather to 
moderate and soften the violent and distempered 
humours than to inflame them. But wise and 
dispassioned men plainly discerned that that 
moderation proceeded from prudence and observa- 
tion that the season was not ripe, rather than that 
he approved of the moderation ; and that he begot 
many opinions and motions, the eduction where- 
of he committed to other men; so far disguising 
his own designs, that he seemed seldom to wish 
more than was concluded; and in many gross 
conclusions, which would hereafter contribute to 
designs not yet set on foot, when he found them 
sufficiently backed by a majority of voices, he 
would withdraw himself before the question, that 
he might seem not to consent to so much visible 
unreasonableness ; which produced a great doubt 
in some, as it did approbation in others, of his in- 
tegrity. What combination soever had been 
originally with the Scots for the invasion of Eng- 
land, and what further was entered into after- 
wards in favor of them, and to advance any alter- 
ation of the government, in Parliament, no man 
doubts was at least with the privity of this gen- 
tleman. 

After he was among those members accused 
by the king of high treason, he was much altered, 
his nature and carriage seeming much fiercer than 
it did before. And without question, when he 
first drew his sword, he threw away the scab- 
bard; for he passionately opposed the overtures 
made by the king, for a treaty from Nottingham, 
and as eminently all expedients that might have 
produced any accommodation in this that was at 
Oxford ; and was principally relied on to prevent 
any infusions which might be made into the 
Earl of Essex toward peace, or to render them 
ineffectual, if they were made ; and was indeed 
much more relied on by that party, than the 
general himself. In the first entrance into the 
troubles he undertook the command of a regi- 
ment of foot, and performed the duty of a colo- 
nel, upon all occasions, most punctually. He 
was very temperate in diet, and a supreme go- 
vernor over all his passions and affections, and had 
thereby a great power over other men. He was 
of an industry and vigilance not to be tired out, 
er wearied by the most labourous ; and of parts 
not to be imposed upon by the most subtle or 
sharp; and of a personal courage equal to his 





best parts; so that he was an enemy not to be 
wished whenever he might have been made a 





friend ; and as much to be apprehended where he 
was so, aS any man could deserve to be. And 
therefore his death was no less pleasing to oné 
party, than it was condoled in the other. In a 
word, what was said of Cinna, might well bé 
applied to him; ‘he had a head to contrive, and 
a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any 
mischief.””—Clarendon. 





TURENNE. 


The great Turenne was killed, July 27, 1675, 
by a cannon shot, near the village of Saltzbuch, 
in going to choose a place whereon to erect a 
battery. ‘No one,” says Voltaire, ‘is ignorant 
of the circumstances of his death ; but we cannot 
here refrain a review of the principal of them, for 
the same reason that they are still talked of every 
day. It seems as if one could not too often re- 
peat, that the same bullet which killed him, 
having shot off the arm of St. Hilaire, lieutenant 
general of the artillery, his son came and be- 
wailed his misfortune with many tears; but the 
father, looking towards Turenne, said, ‘It is not 
I, but that great man who should be lamented.” 
The words may be compared to the most heroic 
sayings recorded in all history, and are the best 
eulogy that can be bestowed upon Turenne. It 
is uncommon, under a despotic government, 
where people are actuated only by their private 
interests, for those who have served their country 
to die regretted by the public. Nevertheless, 
Turenne was lamented both by the soldiers and 
people; and Louvois was the only one who re- 
joiced at his death. The honours which the 
king ordered to be paid to his memory are known 
to every one; and that he was interred at St. 
Ivres, in the same manner as the Constable du 
Guesclin, above whom he was elevated by the 
voice of the public, as much as the age of Tu- 
renne was superior to the age of the constable.” 
—De Grammont. 


CONDE. 


Of the great Prince of Condé, Cardinal de 
Retz says, ‘* He was born a general, which never 
happened but to Cesar, to Spinola, and to him- 
self. He has equaled the first; he has su 
the second. Intrepidity is one of the least shi- 
ning strokes in his character. Nature had formed 
him with a mind as great as his courage. Fortune, 
in setting him out in a time of wars, has given 
this last a full extent to work in. His birth, or 
rather his education, in a family devoted and en- 
slaved to the court, has kept the first within too 
strait bounds. He was not taught time enough the 
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a and general maxims which alone are able to 
orm men to think consistently. He never had 
time to learn them of himself, because he was 
promoted from his youth, by the great affairs 
that fell unexpectedly to his share, and by the 
continual success he met with. This defect in 
him was the cause, that with the soul in the 
world the least inclined to evil, he has committed 
injuries ; that, with the heart of an Alexander, he 
has, like him, had his failings ; that with a won- 
derful understanding, he has acted imprudently ; 
that, having all the qualities of the Duke Henry 
of Guise, he has not carried faction so far as he 
might. He could not come up to the height of 
his merit ; which, though it be a defect, must yet 
be owned to be very uncommon, and only to be 
found in persons of the greatest abilities.” —Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p. 248. 

He passed the remainder of his days, torment- 
ed with the gout, relieving the severity of his 
pains, and employing the leisure of his 1etreat in 
the conversation of men of genius of all kinds, 
with which France then abounded. He was 
worthy of their conversation, as he was not un- 
acquainted with any of those arts and sciences in 
which they shone. He continued to be admired 
in his retreat; but, at last, that devouring fire 
which, in his youth, had made him a hero, im- 
petuous. and full of passions, having consumed 
the strength of his body, which was naturally 
rather agile than robust, he declined before his 
time. The strength of his mind decaying with 
that of his body, there remained nothing of the 

eat Condé during the last two years of his life. 
Hie died in 1686.—Voltaire. 





FERGUSON. 


© thon, my elder brother in misfortune, 
By far,my elder brother in the muses, 
With tears I pity thy unhappy fate!—Burxs, * 

I returned to the vessel with a heavy heart; 
and it was nearly three months from this time, 
ere I again set foot in Edinburgh. Alas! for 
my unfortunate friend! He was now an inmate 
of the asylum, and on the verge of dissolution. 

The asylum in which my unfortunate friend 
was confined, at this time the only one in Edin- 
burgh, was situated in an angle of the city wall. 
Tt was a dismal-looking mansion, shut in on 
every side, by the neighbouring houses, from 
the view of the surrounding country; and so 
effectually covered up from the nearer street, by 
a large building in front, that it seemed possible 
enough to pass a lifetime in Edinburgh without 
coming to the knowledge of its existence. I 
shuddered as I looked up to its blackened walls, 
thinly sprinkled with miserable looking windows, 
barred with iron, and thought of it as a sort of 
burial-place of dead minds. But it was a Gol- 
gotha, which, with more than the horrors of the 
grave, had neither its rest nor its silence. I was 
startled, as I entered the cell of the hapless poct, 
by a shout of laughter from a neighbouring room, 
which was answered from a dark recess behind 
me, by a fearfully-prolonged shriek, and the 
clanking of chains. ‘The mother and sister of 
Ferguson were sitting beside his pallet, on a sort 
of stone settle, which stood out from the wall; 
and the poet himself, weak, and exhausted, and 
worn to a shadow, but apparently in his right 
mind, lay extended on the straw. He made an 
oo to rise as I entered; but the effort was 

ve his strength, and, again laying down, he 
extended his aed, pos pre 

“ This is kind, Mr. Lindsay,” he said; “it is 





ill for me to be alone in these days; and yet I 
have few visiters, save my poor old mother and 
Margaret. But who cares for the unhappy ?” 

I sat down on the settle beside him, still re- 
taining his hand. ‘I have been at sea, and in 
foreign countries,” I said, *‘since I last saw you, 
Mr. Ferguson, and it was only this morning I 
returned ; but believe me there are many, many 
of your countrymen, who sympathise sincerely in 
your affliction, and take a warm interest in your 
recovery.” 

He sighed deeply: “Ah,” he roaplied, “I 
know too well the nature of that sympathy. 
You never find it at the bedside of the sufferer— 
it evaporates in a few barren expressions of idle 
pity; and yet, after all, it is but a paying the 
poet in kind. He calls so often on the world to 
sympathise over fictitious misfortune, that the 
feeling wears out, and becomes a mere mood of 
the imagination ; and, with this light, attenuated 
pity of his own weaving, it regards his own real 
sorrows. Dearest mother, the evening is damp 
and chill—do gather the bed-clothes round me, 
and sit on my feet; they are so very cold and so 
dead, that they cannot be colder a week hence.” 

‘‘O Robert, why do you speak so?” said the 
poor woman, as she gathered the clothes round 
him, and sat on his feet. ‘You know you are 
coming home to-morrow.” 

* To-morrow !”’ he said—*‘ if I see to-morrow, 
I shall have completed my twenty-fourth year— 
a small part, surely, of the three score and ten; 
but what matters it when ’tis past?’ 

‘** You were ever, my friend, of a melancholy 
temperament,”’ I said, ‘and too little disposed to 
hope. Indulge in brighter views of the future, 
and all shall yet be well.” 

‘‘T can now hope that it shall,” he said. 
‘‘ Yes, all shall be well with me—and that very 
soon. But, oh! how this nature of ours shrinks 
from dissolution !—yes, and all the lower natures 
too. You remember, mother, the poor starling 
that was killed in the room beside us? Oh, 
how it struggled with its ruthless enemy, and 
filled the whole place with its shrieks of terror 
and agony. And yet, poor little thing! it had 
been true, all life long, to the laws of its nature, 
and had no sins to account for, and no judge to 
meet. There is a shrinking of heart as I look be- 
fore me, and yet I can hope that all shall yet be 
well with me—and that very soon. Would that 
I had been wise in time! Would that I had 
thought more and earlier of the things which 
pertain to my eternal peace! more of a living 
soul, and less of a dying name! But, oh! ’tis a 
glorious provision, through which a way of re- 
turn is opened up even at the eleventh hour !”’ 

We sat round him in silence ; an indescribable 
feeling of awe pervaded my whole mind, and his 
sister was affected to tears. 

‘* Margaret,”’ he said, in a feeble voice—*+ Mar- 
garet, you will find my Bible in yonder little re- 
eess; ‘tis all I have to leave you; but keep it, 
dearest sister, and use it, and, in times of sorrow 
and suffering, that come to all, you will know 
how to prize the legacy of your poor brother. 
Many, many books do well enough for life ; but 
there is only one of any value when we come to 
die. , 

*¢ You have been a voyager of late, Mr. Lind-. 
say,”’ he continued, ‘‘and I have been a voyager, 
too. I have been journeying in darkness and 
discomfort, amid strange unearthly shapes of 
dread and horror, with no reason to direct, and 
no will to govern. Oh, the unspeakable unhap- 
piness of these wanderings !—these dreams of 





suspicion, and fear, and hatred, in which shadow 
and substance, the true and the false, were go 
wrought up and mingled together, that they 
formed but one fantastic and miserable whole, 
And, oh! the unutterable horror of every mo- 
mentary return to a recollection of what I have 
been once, and a sense of what I had become! 
Oh, when I awoke amid the terrors of the night 
—when I turned me on the rustling straw, and 
heard the wild wail and yet wilder laugh—when 
I heard and shuddered, and then felt the demon 
in all his might coming over me, till I laughed 
and wailed with the others—oh, the misery ! ghe 
utter misery! But ’tis over, my friend—’tis all 
over; a few, few tedious days, a few, few weary 
nights, and all my sufferings shall be over.” 

I had covered my face with my hands, but the 
tears came bursting through my fingers; the 
mother and sister of the poet sobbed aloud. 

‘«« Why sorrow for me, sirs ?”” he said ; “why 
grieve for me? I am well, quite well, and want 
nothing. But ’tis cold, oh, ’tis very cold, and 
the blood seems freezing at my heart. Ah! but 
there is neither pain nor cold where I am going, 
and I trust it shall be well with my soul. Dearest, 
dearest mother, I always told you it would come 
to this at last.” 

The keeper had entered to intimate to us that 
the hour for locking up the cells was already past, 
and we now rose to leave the place. I stretched 
out my hand to my unfortunate friend; he took 
it in silence, and his thin attenuated fingers felt 
cold within my grasp, like those of a corpse, 
His mother stooped down to embrace him. 

*‘Oh, do not go yet, mother,” he said—* do 
not go yet—do not leave me; but it must be s0, 
and I only distress you. Pray for me, dearest 
mother, and, oh! forgive me; I have been a grief 
and a burden to you all life long; but I ever loved 
you, mother; and, oh! you have been kind, kind 
and forgiving—and now your task is over. May 
God bless and reward you! Margaret, dearest 
Margaret, farewell.” 

We parted, and, as it proved, forever. Robert 
Ferguson expired during the night; and when the 
keeper entered the cell next morning, to prepare 
him for quitting the asylum, all that remained of 
this most hapless of the children of genius, was 
a pallid and wasted corpse, that lay stiffened on 
the straw. I am now a very old man, and the 
feelings wear out; but I find that my heart is 
even yet susceptible of emotion, and that the 
source of tears is not yet dried up. 





MARY STUART. 


But malice, envy, cruelty, and apleen, 
To death doom'd Scotia's dear, devoted Queen. 

The interest excited by the production of the 
new tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots has in- 
duced me to advert oy subject, which, although 
by no means new, may prove interesting to some 
of your numerous readers. I intend, therefore, 
to give a brief sketch of the principal incidents 
in the chequered life of the most unfortunate 
princess of the most unfortunate family that ever 
swayed a sceptre. 

‘Truth is strange—stranger than fiction,” and 
the saying is fully verified in the eventful career 
of Mary of Scotland. Her whole life is a ro 
mance. What a theme has it afforded for min- 
strels, poets, and romance-writers, and in what 
a variety of ways has it been treated; each period 
from her departure from her beloved France to 
her execution at Fotheringay having afforded 
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abundant matter for serious opera, melodrama, 
romance, and tragedy. 

It is not my intention in the present hasty 
sketch to be a partisan of a Buchanan, Robert- 
son, Hume, ‘Tytler, or others who have treated 
on the subject, leaving the views of sober-minded 
historians to be discussed as your readers may 
think most proper. 

The daughter of James V. and Mary of Guise 
was born a few days before the death of her father, 
and at the aye of six years was conveyed to 
France, whither she was sent for her education, 
by the same fleet that had brought over the 
French auxiliaries under Monsieur Desse. This 
exercised a powerful influence over her future 
destiny, and was the cause of all her misfortunes. 
Educated in France, and brought up at the most 
polished court in Europe, she insensibly acquired 
those manners which disqualified her from reign- 
ing over her ancient subjects, the Scots, among 
whom the government of a queen was unknown, 
and of too feeble a character to rule over a rude 
and semi-barbarous people, torn by intestine com- 
motions, and struggling for the maintenance of 
the reformed religion. She was married, April 
24, 1558, at a very early age, to Francis, the 
Dauphin of France, afterwards Francis II., a 
prince of feeble constitution and a weak under- 
standing, who dying, left her a widow at the age 
of nineteen. After a short time, Mary with a 
sad heart, took leave of that kingdom, the brief, 
but only scene of her life in which fortune had 
smiled upon her. As longas her eyes could dis- 
tinguish the coast, she continued to feed her 
melancholy with the prospect, and to utter, 
“Farewell, France; farewell, beloved country, 
which I shall never more behold !”’ 


“To Scotia’s Queen, as slowly dawned the day, 
Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul away. 

Her eyes had blessed the beacon’s glimmering height, 
That faintly tipt the feathery surge with light ; 

But now the moon with orient hues portrayed 

Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade; 

All touched the talisman’s resistless spring, 

And, lo! what busy tribes were instant on the wing!” 


After an absence of nearly thirteen years, she 
landed safely in her native kingdom. At this 
period commenced her trials and misfortunes, all 
following each other in quick succession; and 
whatever might have been her faults, bitter and 
grievous was the expiation. 

We are informed by Dufresnoy, who came 
over to Scotland in her sufte, that she lodged on 
the night of her arrival in the “* Abbaye of Holy- 
rood,” which, says he, ‘is really a fine build- 
ing.” He proceeds:—* We landed at Leith, 
and went from thence to Edinburgh, which is but 
a short league distant.—The queen went there on 
horseback, and the lords and ladies, who accom- 
panied her upon the little wretched hackneys of 
the country, as wretchedly caparisoned, at sight 
of which the queen began to weep, and to com- 

e them with the pomp and superb palfreys of 
rance; but there was no remedy but patience. 
What was worst of all, being arrived at Edin- 
burgh, and restored to rest in the Abbaye, there 
came under her window, in the court, a crew of 
five hundred or six hundred scoundrels from the 
city, who gave her a serenade with wretched 
Violins and little rebecks, of which there are 
enough in that country, and began to sing psalms, 
&c., 80 miserably mistimed and mistuned, that 
nothing could be worse. Alas! what music, and 
what a night’s rest?” On this celebrated sere- 
nade, that true son of genius, the Ettrick Shep- 





herd, founded his beautiful legend, ‘* ‘The Queen’s 
Wake,”’ from which I beg leave to quote the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

** Queen Mary lighted in the court, 

Queen Mary joined the evening sport; 

Yet though at table all were seen 

To wonder at her air and mien, 

Though courtiers fawned and ladies sung, 

Still on her ears the accents rung. 

‘ Watch thy young bosom and maiden eye, 

For the shower must fall, and the flower must die ;’ 
And much she wished to prove ere long 

The wondrous powers of Scottish song.” 


Passing over her ill-assorted marriage with the 
imbecile Darnley, which was celebrated with all 
due pomp and festivity, I come to that dreadful 
tragedy—that frightful episode in Scottish history 
—the murder of David Rizzio, which Mr. 
Haines has selected as the subject of his new 
historical tragedy. What heart is there that does 
not throb at the mention of the name of this cele- 
brated Italian musician, coupled with that of 
Mary Queen of Scots?. The names are insepa- 
rable. Whatever may have been Mary’s culpa- 
bility in this unhappy partiality and undue pre- 
ference of Rizzio, it is now almost: universally 
admitted that there was no criminality existed, 
although appearances seemed to favour such a 
supposition; certain it is that he was admitted 
into her confidence, and grew not only to be con- 
sidered as a favourite, but as a minister. Hence 
the jealousy with which Darnley was inspired. 
Some writers represent Rizzio as servile, haughty, 
arrogant, and insolent; others, that he was shrewd 
and sensible, with education above his rank. But 
he was a foreigner, and his destruction was there- 
fore resolved on by Darnley, Morton, Ruthven, 
Lindsay, and Maitland, in a manner nowise 
suitable to justice, to humanity, or to their own 
dignity. Accordingly, a plan was concerted be- 
tween the above-mentioned nobles, and the place 
chosen was the queen’s bedchamber; and on the 
9th of March, 1566, Morton entered the court of 
the palace with 160 men, and seized the gates 
without resistance. 

The queen was at supper with the Countess 
of Argyle, Rizzio, and a few domestics, in a 
closet off the bedchamber, about twelve feet 
square, the present north-west tower of Holy- 
rood Palace, when Darnley suddenly entered her 
apartment by a private passage. Behind him 
was Ruthven, clad in complete armour, with 
three or four of his most trusty accomplices. 
Such an unusual appearance alarmed those who 
were present, and Rizzio, apprehending that he 
was the intended victim, instantly retired behind 
the queen. Numbers of armed men now rushed 
into the chamber. Mary in vain employed tears, 
threats, and entreaties to save her favourite, but 
it was allin vain: he was torn from her by vio- 
lence, dragged out of the closet, through the bed- 
chamber into the chamber of presence, and des- 
patched with fifty-six wounds. 


“In clattering hauberk clad, through night’s still 
gloom, 

Stern Ruthven fiercely stalks with haggard mien ; 
With thundering tone proclaims the victim’s doom, 

And tears her minion from a doating queen: 
Through the arch’d courts and storied chambers high 

Loud shrieks of terror ring, and death’s expiring 

ery !” 

Towards the outer door of the apartment, on 
the floor of a passage which was formerly part of 
the room, there are large dusky spots, said to 
have been occasioned by Rizzio’s blood staini 
the floor, which no washing of the boards has 


been able to efface. The armour of Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, and of James VI. is shown in the 
room from which Rizzio was dragged out to be 
murdered. The queen’s dressing-box is also 
shown; the roof of the queen’s bed-room is di- 
vided into compartments, charged with the armo- 
rial device of some one of the blood royal of Scot- 
land, and the walls are hung round with tapestry, 
and ornameuted with subjects taken from ‘‘ Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses.”” To conclude this tragical 
event, I beg to observe that in the middle of the 
passage leading to the interior of the abbey, is 
shown a flat, square stone, under which the un- 
fortunate Rizzio is said to have been buried, ‘in 
order that the queen might regularly be indulged 
with the sight of the tomb of her lamented fa- 
vourite, as she passed to and from her private 
devotions.” ‘This conveys a bitter sarcasm, and 
speaks volumes. It is, however, merely conjec- 
tural, as no historian has pointed out the precise 
spot where this Italian musician is entombed—at 
least, so far as I am aware of. 

I find, sir, that I have occupied more space 
than I originally intended, and must for the pre- 
sent conclude with her second truly unfortunate 
marriage with one whose plausible manners and 
graceful person were his only accomplishments ; 
so that Mary, whose levity of manners contribu- 
ted no little to alienate his affections, soon became 
disgusted with this painted sepulchre. ‘These 
circumstances, joined to her partiality for the 
Italian minstrel, were the forerunners of all her 
woes. I will, with your permission, send you 
another sketch, concluding with her death at 
Fotheringay,-and a slight glance at the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the Stuart family. 

c.P, J. 





LITERARY STATISTICS. 


In the library of Mr. Rogers, the poet, at his 
house in St. James’ Place, London, is the origi- 
nal agreement between Milton and his publisher, 
Samuel Symons, in 1666, for the copyright of 
‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It is written on one page of 
foolscap, signed by the contracting parties, and 
witnessed by “John Fisher” and ‘ Benjamin 
Greene, servant to Mr. Milton.”” The autograph 
of the great poet, notwithstanding his blindness, 
is remarkably regular and distinct. ‘This interest- 
ing relic, we need hardly say, is carefully pre- 
served by its distinguished owner; it is framed 
and glazed, and occupies a prominent place on 
the walls of the classical and hospitable mansion 
of the Poet of Memory. Mr. Rogers, we believe, 
gave seventy guineas for this relic! For the 
poem itself, Milton received ten pounds, five 
being paid in advance, and the other five at the 
expiration of two years, when 1300 copies had 
been sold. For each edition, not exceeding 1500 
copies, five pounds were to be paid; but in seven 
years the poet died, and the widow disposed of 
all her ‘right, title, and interest” in the work 
for an additional sum of seven pounds. Thus 
the whole copyright of ‘* Paradise Lost” brought 
to the author and his family seventeen pounds, 
and the bit of paper on which the agreement was 
written, was sold and eagerly purchased for 
seventy guineas! Milton was more than fifiy 
years of age, blind, infirm, and solitary, when he 
began the composition of his great epic. At a 
similar advanced period of life, Sir Walter Scott, 
struck with misfortune, entered into an engage- 
ment to liquidate, by his literary exertions, a 
debt of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 





Milton rested his long-cherished hopes of lasting 
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fame upon the work thus late begun : Scott staked 
his character and his reputation upon the fulfil- 
ment of his vast engagement. Both entered 
with characteristic ardour upon their tasks, and, 
amidst the pressure of increasing age and infir- 
mity, never lost sight of their anticipated reward. 
In seven years Milton had completed his divine 
poem, and held in his hand his passport to im- 
mortality. In seven years Scott had paid all but 
one sixth of his enormous load of debt. The 
prize was within view, independence seemed al- 
most within his grasp, but he had over-tasked 
his strength, and disease, soon to be followed by 
death, came, like an armed man, and closed the 
superhuman struggle. When will the annals of 
literature record again two such instances of 
heroic determination under such adverse circum- 
stances, united to the highest creative genius, and 
crowned with such marvellous results ?’—ZJnver- 
ness Courier. 





DOCTOR GALL. 


I sing of the organs and fibres 
That ramble about in the brains; 
Avaunt! ye irreverent jibers, 
Or stay and be wise for your pains. 
All heads were of yore on a level, 
One could not tell clever from dull, 
Till I, like Le Sage’s lame devil, 
Unroof’d with a touch every skull. 
Oh, I am the mental dissector, 
I fathom the wits of you all, 
Then come in a crowd to the lecture 
Of craniological Gall. 


The passions, or active or passive, 
Exposed by my magical spells, 
As busy as bees in a glass hive, 
Are seen in their separate cells. 
Old Momus, who wanted a casement 
Whence all iu the heart might be read, 
Were he living, would stare with amazement 
To find what he wants in the head. 


There ’s an organ for strains amoroso, 
¢ Just under the edge of the wig, 
An organ for writing but so-so, 
For driving a tilbury gig; 
An organ for boxers, for stoics, 
For giving booksellers a lift, 
For marching the zigzag heroics, 
And editing Jonathan Swift. 


I raise in match-making a rumpus, 
And Cupid his fame must impart, 

Henceforth with a rule and a compass, 
Instead of a bow and a dart. 

“ Dear madam, your eyebrow is horrid ; 

And, captain, too broad is your pate; 

I see by that bump on your forehead, 
You ’re shockingly dull téte-a-téte.” 


When practice has made my book plainer, 
To manhood, to age, and to youth, 

I'll build, like the genius, Phanor, 
In London, a palace of truth. 

Then fibs, ah, beware how you tell ’em, 
Reflect how pellucid the skull, 

Whose downright sincere cerebellum, 
Must render all flattery null. 


Your friend brings a play out at Drury, 
Tis hooted and damn’d in the pit; 

Your organ of fiiendship ’s all fury, 
But what says your organ of wit? 

Our laughter next time, prithee, stir, man, 
We do’nt pay our money to weep, 

Your play must have come from the German, 
It set all the boxes asleep.” 


At first all will be in a bustle; 
The eye will from ignorance swerve, 
And some will abuse the wrong muscle, 
And some will adore the wrong nerve. 





In love should your hearts then be sporting, 
Your heads on one level to bring, 

You must go in your night caps a courting, 
As if you are going to swing. 


Yet some happy mortals, all virtue, 
Have sentiment just as they should, 

Their occiput nought can do hurt to, 
Each a an organ of good. 

Such couples angelic, when mated, 
To bid all concealment retire, 

Should seek Hymen’s altar bald pated, 
And throw both their wigs in his fire. 


My system, from gregt A to izzard, 

You now, my good friends, may descry. 
Not Shakspeare’s Burmadian wizard, 

Was half so enchanting as 1. 
His magic a Tempest could smother, 

But mine the soul’s hurricane clears, 
By exposing your heads to each other, 

And setting those heads by the ears. 
Oh, I am the mental dissector, 

1 fathom the wits of you all, 
So here is the end to the lecture 

Of craniological Gall. 

James Smith, 





SCRAPS. 


One day when Charles Second dined in state, he 
made De Grammont remark that he was served upon 
the knee, a mark of respect not common at other 
courts.—“‘ I thank your majesty for the explanation,” 
answered De Grammont, “I thought they were beg- 
ging pardon for giving you so bad a dinner.” 

James I. told his nurse he could make her son a 
nobleman, but could not make him a gentleman. It 
was a title not in the gift of kings. . 

Holinshed states that 72,000 persons died by the 
hand of the executioner, during the reign of Henry 
VIII., being at the rate of 2,000every year. Under 
Elizabeth 400 were executed yearly. 

It was said of Justices of the Peace, in the time 
of Elizabeth, that for half a dozen chickens they 
would dispense with a dozen penal statutes. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted the first patent 
to the East India Company—its stock was seventy- 
two thousand pounds—and they fitted out four ships 
under the command of James Lancaster, for this 
new trade, which was successful, &c. The trade 
with Turkey commenced about the year 1583—that 
with Muscovy about 1569. 

Sir Edward Coke said in the House of Commons 
that he was employed, with Pophan, C. J., to take 
a survey of all the people in England and that they 
found them to be 900,000 ofall sorts. 

Sir Thomas Gresham built the Royal Exchange at 
his own charge in the reign of Elizabeth. 

About 1577, pocket watches were first brought into 
England from Germany. About 1580, coaches were 
introduced by the Earl of Arundal. 

In the 5th Elizabeth was enacted the first law for 
the relief of the poor. 

It appears that fifteenths formerly corresponded to 
the name. But a valuation having been made in the 
reign of Edward Third, which was always adhered 
to, and each town paid unalterably a particular sum, 
which the inhabitants themselves assessed upon 
their fellow citizens. The same tax on corporate 
towns was called a tenth. The subsidy became so 
unequal that it was changed for a land tax. 

A Tod was 28 pounds. 

Prynne wrote an enormous quarto of a thousand 
pages, called Histrio-Mastyx, against plays, dancing, 
music, &c. 


Simpuicity or Writinc.—The endeavour to please 
by novelty leads men aside of simplicity and nature, 
and fills their writings with affectation and conceit. 
It was thus the age of Claudius and Nero became so 
much inferior to that of Augustus, in taste and genius; 


and perhaps there are, at present, symptoms of a like 
degeneracy of taste, in France, as well as in Eng- 


wit and conceit ; ordinary readers are mightily struck 
with it, and falsely imagine it to be the most difficult 
as well as the most excellent way of writing. Sene- 
ca abounds with pleasing faults, says Quintilian, 
and for that reason is the more dangerous, and the 
more apt to pervert the taste of the young and incon. 
siderate.— Hume. 


MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


In England rivers all are males— 

For instance, Father Thames— 
Whoever in Columbia sails, 

Finds them ma’amselles or ’dames. 


Yes, there the softer sex presides, 
Aquatic, I assure ye, 
And Missis Sippy rolls her tides, 
Responsive to Miss Souri. 
James Smith, 
One of the most sincere lamentations upon the 
death of a great man is that of Benserade, the poet, 
over Cardinal Richelieu. 


‘« Cy gist, ouy gist par la mort bleu 
Le Cardinal de Richelieu, 

Et ce qui cause mon ennuy 

Ma pension avec lui.” 


“‘ Here lies—egad "tis very true 
The illustrious Cardinal Richelieu, 
My griefis genuine—void of whim, 
Alas my pension lies with him.” 


What an array of men of genius deficient in ordi- 
nary talk. Corneille, Addison, Virgil, Lafontaine, 
Labruere, Goldsmith, Chaucer, and Rochefaucauld, 
Isocrates, and Cowper, were so timid as to be almost 
unable to speak in company, and Vauconson was 
silent as one of his own automata. But not all are 
fools who talk well, or all geniuses who are mute, 
“« Your wife says nothing,”’ remarked some one toa 
Frenchman. ‘Ah, Monsieur, elle n’en pense pas 
plus.” 


Cardinal de Richelieu used, for exercise, to jump 
against a wall with a servant, and showed great am- 
bition, even so unmatched, to excel; which De 
Grammont observing, offered to jump with him, and 
took care with great seeming effort to let himself be 
surpassed. He is said to have ingratiated himself 
with the minister by this political jumping. 





WALDIE’S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
yout in the best style of hook work. The weekly 

ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, jive numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dotzars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be al] post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we. urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
‘At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 





land. There is something surprising in a blaze of 


A few sets of the Library yet on hand for sale. - 
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